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Abstract 


The focus of education policies on greater equity and accessibility of education for all exposes an impor- 
tant difference between narrow and broad definitions of the concept of inclusion. The narrow definition 
is tied above all to the school context, where responsibility for the realisation of inclusion lies with peda- 
gogical workers. The broad definition refers to an understanding of inclusion as the embracing of diver- 
sity as a positive value for the community, regardless of the institutional context in which we endeavour 
to achieve inclusion. The research discussed the inclusive educational practice of a special educational 
institution catering for individuals with intellectual disabilities. Using a sample of 139 participants at the 
international inclusive festival Play With Me, the attitudes towards inclusion and towards persons with 
special needs (a Likert scale was created) were researched. The results indicate that respondents gener- 
ally had positive attitudes towards inclusion; there were differences between them, depending on the roles 
they undertook at the festival (mentors of students taking part in the festival and volunteers running vari- 
ous festival activities), the institutions they came from (special or mainstream educational institutions, 
associations, NGOs), and whether or not they had experience of individuals with special educational 
needs (SEN), either in their work or in their studies. Although a broad understanding of inclusive culture 
is present in the statements of respondents, it appears that both general and special teachers (in the role 
of mentors) still incline slightly more towards a narrow understanding of inclusion than volunteers do, 
which raises questions about pedagogical workers' conception of education. 

Keywords: inclusion understanding, intellectual disabilities, positive attitudes, special educational in- 
stitution. 


Introduction 


The article focuses on the attitudes of those taking part in the inclusively oriented festival 
Play With Me, which the special educational institution Special Education Centre Janez Levec 
Ljubljana (Center Janeza Levca Ljubljana) has organised in Slovenia for the past decade in 
conjunction with the Society for the Culture of Inclusion (Drustvo za kulturo inkluzije). The 
former is a school that caters in the first place for children with intellectual disabilities. The 
festival aims to promote inclusion and strengthen inclusive culture in the community,' as de- 
fined by Booth and Ainscow (2002) in their indicators of inclusion, via relaxed forms of social 
activity and spontaneous interaction. In the foreground is the desire to shape a secure, accepting 
and stimulating environment in which all are equally valued. The understanding of inclusiv- 
ity demonstrated by the festival activities is a broad one, since it goes beyond the educational 
aspect of inclusion and emphasises the social aspect. This means that inclusion is understood as 
a value orientation where the acceptance of difference as a positive value of the modern com- 
munity is in the foreground (Arduin, 2015; Biesta, 2013; Lesar, 2009, 2017; Reindal, 2016; The 


1 Taken from the festival website: http://www.igrajsezmano.eu/ProjektIgrajbrsezmano.aspx. 
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Salamanca Statement, 1994; Warnock, 2010). The theoretical part of the article discusses the 
concept of inclusion, including the obstacles that prevent its full implementation in education, 
and links it to the Slovenian context. The research part of the article presents some results of a 
research in which attitudes towards inclusion of those taking part in the festival were measured. 


From a Narrow Understanding of Inclusion to a Broad One 


Despite the fact that the concept of inclusion was introduced back in the mid-1990s by 
the Salamanca Statement (1994), more than two decades later there are still no clear-cut theoret- 
ical definitions of what inclusion means. In fact, pluralisation of definitions can be traced; some 
of them are focused above all on the definition of indicators and elements of inclusion (Booth & 
Ainscow, 2002; Florian, 2014; Mitchell, 2015), while in recent years some researchers (Arduin, 
2015; Haug, 2017) have been focusing on the classification of the stages of development of the 
concept of inclusion. 

Haug (2017) identifies three stages of development of the concept of inclusion. He places 
its beginnings in the 1960s, when some countries began to include students with special needs 
(SEN students) in mainstream schools. This phase, which he calls integration, is primarily con- 
nected to the issue of the placement of SEN students in mainstream schools and the question of 
the organisation of education (cf. also Lesar, 2009; Florian, 2014). The assumption is that the 
appropriate placement of a student in a mainstream school or a special school (appropriate, that 
is, in terms of the student's diagnosed deficits) will itself have positive effects. This assumption 
has proved itself over time to be incorrect, since integration cannot in itself eliminate the segre- 
gation, marginalisation and discrimination of students. 

As a first response to criticisms of integration, a concept of inclusion which Haug (2017) 
today calls "narrow" appeared in the USA in the 1970s, before subsequently arriving in Europe. 
Characteristic of this second phase in the development of the concept is that it devotes more 
attention to the actual pedagogical process. Students should become full members of the class 
and the school, in which they should be educated alongside their peers from their local area, 
while at the same time they should have access to differentiated and individualised support, 
adapted programmes and adapted assessment, in accordance with their abilities and interests. 
Procedures for identifying a student's deficits are the basis for the selection of interventions by 
the relevant experts (special pedagogues), who have the special expert knowledge and technical 
support necessary to eliminate these deficits or at least reduce them. This gives rise to a need for 
more personnel with special education qualifications in educational institutions, who also beara 
greater share of the responsibility for the success and inclusion of SEN students. 

The third phase, i.e. the broad understanding of inclusion, is based on fundamentally 
different premises, in that it proceeds from the belief that a school has to accept diversity as 
a positive starting point for its activity. The concept is thus no longer tied merely to SEN stu- 
dents, but applies simultaneously to all students facing disabilities in learning and participation 
(Lesar, 2009) and to students in general, since it is the responsibility of the school to establish 
learning conditions for all children, and at the same time to teach them to live with difference. 
As a result of this paradigmatic change, establishing broad understanding is a major challenge 
that requires the coherent functioning of the entire system (from legislation, programmes and 
learning materials to school organisation and the level of instruction and relationships), and a 
change in mentality and existing pedagogical practices. The key shift from a narrow under- 
standing of inclusion to a broad understanding is, in the educational field, the shift from the 
special pedagogical to the general pedagogical: it is not special pedagogical interventions car- 
ried out by special pedagogues that are in the foreground, but the idea of high-quality teaching 
that is planned and implemented by a teacher: "It is not diagnosis and separate treatment that are 
important for success at school, but rather the existence of the right conditions for learning — of 
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an understanding of what learning is and what it can be in school," points out Thomas (2013, p. 
477). Teachers are expected to act in accordance with the principle of individualisation and par- 
tial forms of differentiation and thus to select general teaching methods and didactic strategies 
and adapt them to the abilities of their students. The teacher must, above all, accept diversity as 
a positive value, be sensitive and responsive to differences between children, and be a practised 
and proficient didactician. There is, thus, no dichotomy between "normal" and "different" stu- 
dents, but instead a continuum in which the teacher applies common strategies to the specific 
class they are teaching and takes responsibility for the inclusion and success of all the children 
in it (Haug 2017). Students, whether or not they are facing disabilities, are active participants in 
the learning process; even students with learning difficulties become co-creators in the process 
of resolving learning difficulties (Kodele, 2017). 

Not only that, but — as underlined by Arduin (2015) and Thomas (2013), among others — 
the broad understanding of inclusion has significant implications not just at the school level 
but at the community level as well. Thomas points out that "Inclusive education is meaningful 
only when embedded in understandings about community and communality, only when seen as 
both reflective of, and creative of, inclusion in society" (2013, p. 485). Diversity should be the 
foundation of the functioning of the entire community, where everyone has opportunities for 
inclusion (Ryndak, Jackson & Billingsley, 2010). Broadly understood inclusion "is based upon 
a humanistic ethos that values human diversity, emphasises social justice and equity in society" 
(Arduin 2015, p. 115) and gives priority to communitarianism as opposed to individualism. The 
liberal discourse from which (moral) individualism derives in fact gives priority to protecting 
the rights of the individual in relation to institutions. According to liberalism, it is the duty of 
institutions to ensure suitable conditions for people's inclusion in society and education, but 
since it overlooks social rights and the spirit of the common good, it overlooks the importance 
of a commitment to establishing an inclusive society based on solidarity (Kymlicka, 2002). 
Since the individualist approach is focused on guaranteeing the rights of the individual, in 
the present-day education system (deriving from Rawls's theory of distributive justice), which 
emphasises the importance of guaranteeing special rights to everyone who starts off in a disad- 
vantaged position (Kodelja 2006), the importance is underlined of additional engagement and 
financial investments by which the disadvantaged are supposed to gain. Yet the implementation 
of specific measures for specific disadvantaged groups is based on an assumption of the defi- 
citary nature of these individuals or groups, who therefore enjoy special assistance (Thomas, 
2013). The broad understanding of inclusion is different in its very essence, since it places in 
the foreground the values of the common good, equality, coexistence and cooperation, and is 
inseparably connected to a different view of the child or the student. The student is no longer 
understood through the prism of a deviation from the "normal", but as a person capable of 
learning (Kroflié, 2013, Reindal, 2016), or as a rich person (Malaguzzi, in Kodele, 2017) who 
brings a new quality to the life of the community. This diversity in quality is clearly illustrated 
in the case of deaf people by Salomon: "In most cases people think that deafness is the absence 
of hearing. But many deaf people experience deafness not as an absence but as a presence" 
(Salomon, 2012, p. 62). Rather than with an absence, we are dealing with a diversity of quali- 
ties, a diversity of identities and their recognition (Thomas, 2013). It can be said that the con- 
structive integration of different concepts of justice has been formulated by Lynch and Lodge 
(2002) with their 3Rs concept: redistribution, recognition and representation. They supplement 
redistribution, which derives from Rawls's theory of justice (Rawls, 1971), with recognition. 
Besides the political equalisation of differences as required by Rawls's difference principle, this 
introduces a demand for the ethical and epistemological acceptance of the horizon of the other, 
which through its difference also has the effect of changing the identity of the individual (Fraser 
& Honneth, 2003). Representation relates to ways of representing the disadvantaged in issues 
that are important for them. 
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Global Obstacles en Route to the Establishment of Broadly Inclusive Practices 


In recent decades the education policies of the majority of European countries have at- 
tempted to establish education systems that are as inclusive and fair as possible, with a focus on 
students who frequently drop out of mainstream education because of deviations from the typi- 
cal development of their peers. The percentage of students educated in segregated institutions 
is therefore falling at the EU level, but not at the same rate in all countries (European Agency 
for Special Needs and Inclusive Education, 2014). Parallel to this, the number of categories of 
special needs is increasing, which has the effect of increasing the percentage of learners defined 
as SEN students. A contradiction can be noticed: on the one hand a strong movement towards 
inclusion is present in Europe, while on the other an increasing number of children are identi- 
fied as SEN students. There are at least two reasons for this: one of them is without a doubt 
the still-prevailing discourse of professionalism (Lesar, 2009), where the already mentioned 
medical and special pedagogical treatment of SEN students is in the foreground. Besides this, 
as Arduin (2015) also points out, a significant connection exists between the narrow under- 
standing of inclusion and the introduction of neoliberal ideas into the sphere of education. 
As it was shown above, the establishment of the broad concept is tied to the fundamental 
values and ethical discourses that prevail in a given society, but which, regardless of these dif- 
ferences, are increasingly being undermined by neoliberal economic policy and the so-called 
global education reform movement (Sahlberg, 2011), which places at the centre of educational 
reform "market-oriented education policies — especially test-based accountability — [which] 
affect other regulations and norms, influence teacher policies and set external expectations to 
how teachers should teach and what students should learn in school" (Sahlberg, 2010, p. 50). 
The introduction of market mechanisms such as consumer choice, deregulation, privatisation 
and competition into education contributes to "human beings [being identified] primarily as cli- 
ents and consumers of a business and regards educational institutions as commodity exchanges 
and commercial bodies, instead of means of social equalisation and national integration. [...] 
In this context, competitive success, as opposed to absolute achievement, takes precedence in 
practice" (Arduin, 2015, p.108). 


The Slovenian Approach to Realising a More Inclusive Education System 


Although neoliberal market-oriented policies have not (yet) prevailed in Slovenia, a lib- 
eralistic discourse nevertheless dominates, as demonstrated by, among other things, concern 
for maintaining the same standards of knowledge (especially in compulsory education) (White 
Paper, 1995). This represents a unique barrier to the adoption of the broad idea of inclusion. 
Efforts for more inclusively oriented education began at the start of the new millennium with 
the adoption of the Placement of Children with Special Needs Act, 2012 (hereinafter: the Act), 
which threw open the door of mainstream education to various groups of SEN students. After 
numerous updatings and a broadening of the definition of SEN, the Act today defines the fol- 
lowing groups as students with SEN: children with intellectual disabilities, blind and visu- 
ally impaired children, deaf and hearing impaired children, children with speech and language 
disorders, physically handicapped children, chronically ill children, children with deficits in 
specific areas of learning, children with autistic disorders and children with emotional and 
behavioural disorders who require the adapted provision of education programmes with addi- 
tional specialised assistance or adapted education programmes/special education programmes 
(Article 2) (Placement of Children with Special Needs Act, 2012). The Act (2012) provides 
that the decision on the manner of integration of students with SEN in the education system 
is taken by an expert panel, which during the placement process defines the special needs of 
the students in question and places them in one of several education programmes for SEN 
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students in accordance with their needs or approves additional specialised assistance within 
mainstream curriculum. The Act distinguishes between several types of education programme, 
including two programmes with adapted provision and additional specialised assistance aimed 
at students who are able to achieve the goals of the mainstream elementary curriculum, and two 
programmes with lower performance criteria aimed at students with intellectual disabilities. An 
individual school can offer multiple programmes simultaneously, but in the case of lower per- 
formance criteria they are in most cases provided in specialised educational institutions (very 
rarely in separate classes within mainstream schools). At the end of the 2013/14 academic year 
and the start of the 2014/15 academic year, 8.4% of all students were SEN students. A quarter of 
them were enrolled in separate specialised educational institutions, while the other three quar- 
ters were enrolled in mainstream primary schools (OsnovnoSolsko izobrazevanje ..., 2015). 

The Act may be said to reflect the narrow understanding of inclusion because it prescribes 
procedures that derive from diagnosis of a child's deficits, which are the basis for the inclusion 
of a student in the appropriate programme and includes a determination of the interventions to 
be carried out by the appropriate special pedagogical personnel. Moreover, as it was already 
shown (Jeznik, Mazgon & Ermenc, 2017; Selih, 2015), while the Act does allow the enrolment 
of children with mild intellectual disability in mainstream schools, and thus also the integration 
of standard and adapted programmes, this practice has not taken off because the basic condi- 
tions for the coordination of two or more programmes within a single class have not been met. 

Two contradictory paradigms still exist among experts — something that can also be 
understood as a consequence of long years of teacher education policy. The system of study 
followed by future pedagogical workers is a two-track system that separates the study of spe- 
cial and rehabilitation pedagogy from general pedagogical programmes. This means that some 
teachers receive training that provides them with the competences for work with SEN stu- 
dents, while others are prepared for work in mainly homogeneous classes with students who 
correspond to the expected development for their age and, with individualisation and partial 
differentiation, are capable of achieving the minimum standards of knowledge. This model of 
teacher education and the idea that SEN students deserve positive discrimination in the form of 
the additional expert help offered by special pedagogues have the effect of reducing teachers' 
sense of responsibility for dealing with learning difficulties (Lesar 2017). 


Problem of Research 


Against this theoretical backdrop, the general aim of the research was designed. Its main 
goal was therefore to examine the attitudes about persons with special needs of participants 
at the Play With Me festival, and to gain deeper insight into their understanding of inclusion. 
Hence, the following research questions were formulated: 


1. What are the attitudes of festival participants about persons with special needs and 
inclusion? 
2. Are there any differences in the scores given to the statements depending on the 


role played by participants at the festival, the type of institution they come from 
and whether or not they have experience of SEN students in the context of their 
job or their studies? 

3. How do participants understand the concept of inclusion from the point of view of 
the narrow and broad understandings of the concept? 


Research Focus 


The discussion on the importance and role of the narrow and broad understandings of 
inclusion serves as the theoretical basis of the research, which analysed the responses of par- 
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ticipants in the Play With Me festival. The research focus was on the question of how inclusion 
and inclusive culture were understood by those who participated in the main spring event in dif- 
ferent roles (as volunteers or as mentors), with regard to the institution they come from (special 
or mainstream educational institution, association or NGO), and with regard to whether they 
have experience with SEN individuals in their work or studies. Participants' attitudes on inclu- 
sion were measured and their understanding of the concept of inclusive culture analysed. The 
central assumption was that the self-assessment and descriptions obtained from the participants 
largely reflect a broad understanding of inclusion. This assumption is based on the findings of 
a study already conducted among a similar population in the context of the festival (Jeznik, 
Mazgon & Ermenc, 2017). Because of the specific circumstances surrounding the (non-)reali- 
sation of the broad idea of inclusion in Slovenia's educational institutions, the festival draws 
particular research attention. Its organisers have designed the festival as a specific activity in 
order to promote inclusive practices at the level of the institutions, individuals (professionals 
and volunteers) and, even more, at the level of the wider community. The festival connects the 
focus of the events with extracurricular activities, where play takes centre stage. Additionally, 
the festival events take place in the city centres, which increases awareness of the importance 
of inclusivity as a positive value of the community. 


Methodology of Research 
General Background 


The festival organisers want to create opportunities for the inclusion of individuals with 
or without special needs in a variety of connecting activities, both in and outside school, in- 
cluding those attending special educational institutions. At the same time, it is their intention to 
increase the active presence of individuals with special needs in the public spaces of life. They 
understand inclusion as interaction between different participants that is based on the partici- 
pants' desire to observe and interact, and on their interest in relationships and partnerships with 
others (Kotnik, 2011), and hold the view that individuals with special needs are only able to 
exercise their rights adequately in a school or community that spontaneously accepts difference 
as anew quality of existence (Krofli¢, 2003). At the practical level this is reflected through year- 
round festival activities (Be an Artist, Be a Traveller, Be an Athlete), while the main festival 
event takes place in city centres in the spring. Through a wide range of activities, the festival 
organisers promote the social integration of children, adolescents and adults with SEN and 
people with typical development of all generations. Numerous preschools, schools, institutions, 
associations, NGOs and individuals, including people who happen upon an individual event by 
chance, take part in the activities each year. 


Sample 


The questionnaire was completed by 139 respondents, non-randomly selected from the 
population of 215 mentors and 125 volunteers taking part at the festival. More than half (just 
under 52%) of whom were mentors of students taking part in the festival, while just over 42% 
were volunteers running various festival activities. Eight respondents selected the answer "oth- 
er". The majority of participants (just over 63%) had already taken part in the festival at least 
once, while just over a third (just under 37%) were attending for the first time. The largest 
group of respondents (a total of 34.6%) had been in employment for between 11 and 30 years, 
just under 31% had been in employment for 31 years or more, and just over a fifth had been 
in employment for less than 10 years. The largest group of respondents came from elemen- 
tary schools offering programmes with adapted provision and additional specialised assistance 
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aimed at students who are able to achieve the goals of the mainstream primary curriculum, 
and from schools offering programmes with lower performance criteria aimed at students with 
intellectual disabilities (22.3 %). The festival was also attended by individuals from technical 
and vocational secondary schools (just under 15%), university faculties (just under 13%) and 
associations/NGOs (just over 12%). 


Instruments and Procedures 


In May 2017 the main spring event of the Play With Me festival took place in four loca- 
tions around Slovenia. An online questionnaire was created for the purpose of collecting data 
and was emailed to the participating mentors and volunteers in June 2017. Recipients of the 
email were given access via a link to an anonymous questionnaire which they completed and 
submitted online. The questionnaire contained a set of demographic questions (role at the fes- 
tival (mentor, volunteer); participation at the festival (first time, second or subsequent time); 
festival location; number of years employed in education; institution of origin). The question- 
naire contained a Likert scale and open questions. For the purposes of this research a Likert 
scale was created on the basis of theoretical concepts of narrow and broad understanding of 
inclusion, in order to measure the general attitudes of participants on persons with special needs 
and inclusion (4 statements) and their attitudes on the place where inclusion should be provided 
(4 statements). Respondents used a four-point scale to express their level of agreement or dis- 
agreement with individual statements. Statistical analysis showed that the scale was reliable 
(Cronbach’s coefficient a >0.70), and valid (the first factor explained 20% of the variance). 
The results were supplemented by participants' answers to an open question about what they 
understand by the term "inclusive culture". The other questions are not the focus of this article 
and are not presented here. 


Data Analysis 


Once the survey was complete, the data were exported into SPSS statistical processing 
software. The data is presented in frequency and structural tables and checked the hypotheses 
using Likelihood ratio Chi-Square test since the expected counts were too low (more than 20%) 
to meet the criteria for using the Pearson Chi-square test. 

The answers to the two open questions were processed in accordance with qualitative 
analysis. The process of analysing qualitative data predominantly involved coding the data and 
making sense of amounts of data from open-ended questions by reducing the volume of raw 
information. In the second step significant patterns were identified, the meaning drawn from 
the data and subsequently a logical chain of evidence built (Patton, 2002). On the basis of the 
theoretical concepts of narrow and broad definition of inclusion, the categories were compiled, 
and participants' answers placed within them. In this case this was a deductive approach (Flick, 
2015). 
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Results of Research 
General Attitudes on Inclusion and Persons with Special Needs 
General attitudes on inclusion and persons with special needs were measured (Table 1). 


Table 1. General attitudes on inclusion and persons with special needs. 

















General attitudes Strongly Disagree Agree Strongly _ Total 
disagree agree 
A focus on inclusion requires a lot of effort f 2 17 69 43 131 
from the individual. % 1.5 13.0 52.7 32.8 100.0 
A focus on inclusion requires a lot of effort f 2 22 65 42 131 
from the group. % 1.5 16.8 49.6 32.1 100.0 
Inclusion is a spontaneous process of accept- f 4 47 52 26 129 
ing difference in society. % 3.1 36.4 40.3 20.2 100.0 
| possess enough of the knowledge and skills f 1 46 73 11 131 
| need to foster an inclusive community. % 0.8 35.1 55.7 8.4 100.0 








Table | indicates that the majority of respondents agree or agree strongly with statements 
A focus on inclusion requires a lot of effort from the individual (85.5%) and A focus on inclusion 
requires a lot of effort from the group (just under 82%). Statistically significant differences in 
the score (y? = 13.542, df = 6; p = .035) only appeared in the case of the first statement. More 
than a quarter of those working at associations or NGOs disagree strongly or disagree with this 
statement, while a majority of those employed at mainstream educational institutions (92%) and 
special educational institutions (just under 90%) agree strongly or agree with this statement. 

A majority of respondents agree with the statement Inclusion is a spontaneous process 
of accepting difference in society (60.5% agree or agree strongly). Those who agree include 
three quarters of volunteers but just over half of mentors. The differences between the groups 
are statistically significant (y’= 16.369, df= 6; p = .012). In terms of the institution where re- 
spondents work, almost 3 quarters of respondents employed at special educational institutions 
disagree strongly or disagree with this statement. This contrasts with those who are active in 
associations and NGOs, where more than two thirds agree strongly or agree with this statement 
(97 = 14.820, df = 6; p = .022). 

As expected, more than three quarters of those employed at special educational institu- 
tions responded that they feel adequately trained or possess enough of the knowledge and skills 
they need to foster an inclusive community. This figure was lower among those employed in 
mainstream educational institutions (just over 60%). 

The second set of statements (Table 2) relates to the place where inclusion is provided. 
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Table 2. Place where inclusion is provided. 
Statement ya Disagree Agree Strongly Total 
isagree agree 

Special educational institutions [...] also 

. a ah ; fof 8 76 47 132 
make an important contribution to an inclu- ; 4 
sive community % 0,8 6,1 57,6 35,6 00,0 
| believe that people from mainstream f 4 15 89 32 137 
preschools/schools/society would accept a % 07 10.9 65.0 23.4 400.0 
person with special needs into their group. ~ , , ; , 
Inclusion is connected to the location of i uf 39 74 11 131 
education of the individual. % 5,3 29,8 56,5 8,4 100,0 
Inclusive education means educating all f 9 49 58 14 130 
students in one class. % 6,9 37,7 44,6 10,8 100,0 








Of all the above statements, respondents agreed most (93.2%) with the statement Spe- 
cial educational institutions (e.g. elementary schools with lower performance criteria, special 
education units, sheltered work centres) also make an important contribution to an inclusive 
community. 

Respondents also expressed a high degree of agreement with the statement J believe that 
people from mainstream preschools/schools/society would accept a person with special needs 
(over 88%). Analysis of the differences between sub-groups showed that the statement was 
equally supported by all respondents working at associations or NGOs, and to a lesser extent by 
the employees of special educational institutions (a fifth of whom do not agree with this state- 
ment) and those employed in mainstream educational institutions (eleven or just under 14% of 
whom do not agree with this statement). The differences are statistically significant at the level 
p = .008 (77 = 17.362, df= 6). 

A large percentage of respondents agree that inclusion is connected to the location of 
education of the individual (64.9% agree or agree strongly). There is more agreement that in- 
clusion is connected to the location of education (i.e. placement) of the individual among those 
who do not encounter persons with special needs in the context of their work or studies. This 
view is held by over 78% of respondents who do not work with persons with SEN. Among 
those who do work with persons with SEN, this percentage is smaller — just under 60%. While 
differences at the level of the sample are essential, they are not statistically significant. 

Respondents expressed a more equal degree of agreement and disagreement with the 
statement Inclusive education means educating all students in one class, and a comparison of 
responses by sub-groups did not show statistically significant differences for either of the two 
statements. 


Understanding of the Term "Inclusive culture" 


The results were supplemented by findings deriving from analysis of answers to the open 
question: Please state what you understand by the term "inclusive culture". 
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Category ha Number Example of statement 
Integration 
Educational placement 6 Inclusion of children with special needs in the community of normal children. 





An appropriate focus on the 


: a / 
programme is sufficient 


Narrow understanding of inclusion 





Focus on the special needs/ 
deficits of the individual or 20 


group 


Inclusion of people with special needs and/or deficits in a particular area in 
life and work. 





Students with special needs and students with specific learning difficulties 
must have adapted methods and forms of work in the educational process, 
along with other adaptations and additional expert help, in order to be able 
to develop their potentials and master the curriculum. 


Special didactic interven- 
tions (e.g. additional expert 1 
help) 





Focus on the right of the in- 


dividual to special treatment Equally among people: 





The appearance of a vulner- 


able individual i 


Broad understanding of inclusion 





We accept people irrespective of their sexual orientation, culture, religion or 


Focus on all individuals 20 : : 
difference in general. 





Diversity as a positive value A culture in which we are all aware that we are all equal in our difference 


18 














of the community (J.Felc). A culture in which people of different abilities work side by side. 
Positive recognition 14 That persons with special needs or any marginal groups are properly includ- 
ed in society, without prejudices and with concrete possibilities for inclusion. 
eee Participation in joint project by people from all age groups, irrespective of 
Participation 13 . 
where they are being educated and where they come from. 
suche ie ere Aculture that recognises individuals and their special needs and is willing to 
Elimination of barriers in the P : 
: 9 adapt to them and reduce barriers. It accepts them on an equal basis and 
environment a : : 
offers them opportunities for inclusion, success and acceptance. 
General pedagogical ap- It is also important to raise society's awareness of the importance of inclu- 
proach (individualisation, 4 sion and develop a positive self-image in all students and a good atmos- 
partial differentiation) phere in the classroom. 


Appearance of a rich person / 





Misunderstanding of the 








fon 6 That SEN students with special needs can also be culturally active. 
Don't know 6 Don't know 
Other 8 Everything we do at the Play With Me festival. 





A total of 125 respondents answered the question. Six answers indicating misunder- 
standing of the question were excluded from the analysis. Six respondents answered Don't 
know. Eight answers were placed in the "Other" group. Some answers were placed in multiple 
categories, with the result that the total amount of statements is greater than the number of re- 
spondents. The key assessment criterion for the remaining answers was the question of whether 
an individual statement could be placed in one of the predefined categories. The majority of 
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statements made by respondents in their open answers related to the broad understanding of 
inclusion (N=78) and highlighted a focus on all individuals, difference as a positive value of 
community, positive recognition, participation, elimination of barriers in the environment and 
general pedagogical approaches. The number of statements understanding inclusion in the nar- 
row sense was smaller (N=22) and reflected a focus on special needs and the deficits of an 
individual or group. Six statements reflect integration, with attention focused on the question of 
where the education of persons with special needs should take place. 


Discussion 


A strong degree of conformism is present in answers relating to social norms and social 
values (Ellingson, Smith & Sackett, 2001), which also makes it harder to measure of attitudes 
on inclusion. This research looked at general attitudes on inclusion (Table 1) and specific at- 
titudes tied to the place where inclusion is put into effect (Table 2). This was supplemented by 
the data obtained with the answers to the open question on what respondents understand by the 
term "inclusive culture". Given that participation of the festival is voluntary, the participants 
were expected to have a positive attitude towards inclusion in persons with special needs. De- 
spite the fact that it is hard to measure such an attitude, it was assumed that, because of the 
nature of the festival events, their position would be closer to the broad understanding of the 
concept of inclusion than to the narrow one. At the same time, it was researched if the scores 
they gave to the various statements reflected the role they had at the festival and the institu- 
tions they came from. And finally, the research aimed to find out if the participants’ attitudes 
differed according to whether or not they had experience of persons with special needs in their 
work or studies. Similar research shows that teachers from mainstream schools in Slovenia are 
frequently reserved in their attitude towards persons with intellectual disabilities and are not 
in favour of their inclusion in mainstream classes (Schmidt & Cagran, 2011; Rovsek, 2013; 
Stefanié, 2016). On the other hand, research also shows that teachers from special educational 
institutions tend to be in favour of non-integrated forms of education for persons with special 
needs (Kavkler & Adlesié, 2010). Few studies have been carried out on attitudes towards inclu- 
sion outside the educational context. In the case of the Play With Me festival Kotnik (2017) in 
a qualitative study based on 30 interviews found out that attitudes towards persons with special 
needs and inclusion differed depending on whether or not the interviewees had personal experi- 
ence of persons with special needs. She also found that attitudes towards inclusively oriented 
activities as facilitated by the festival were positive. 

The results of this research confirmed the expectations: participants generally expressed 
a favourable attitude towards the idea of inclusion. They showed the highest degree of agree- 
ment with the statement Special educational institutions (e.g. elementary schools with lower 
performance criteria, special education departments, sheltered work centres) also make an 
important contribution to an inclusive community, as already shown by a previous piece of 
research (Jeznik, Mazgon & Ermenc, 2017). They also supported the statement J believe that 
people from mainstream preschools/schools/society would accept a person with special needs 
(over 88%). Those from associations and NGOs were most in favour. Regarding the statements 
Inclusion is connected to the location of education of the individual (56.5% agree with the 
statement) and Jnclusive education means educating all students in one class (55.4% agree or 
strongly agree with that statement), no differences were observed between the sub-groups. The 
participants most frequently expressed attitudes that reflect elements of the broad understand- 
ing of inclusion. At the same time, however, they see special educational institutions as one of 
the promoters of inclusion and link inclusion to the question of the location of education, which 
points to an opinion that is relatively consolidated in the educational environment in Slovenia, 
namely that full integration of SEN students cannot be a successful way of putting a broadly 
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inclusive culture into practice. This finding can be understood in two ways: either as awareness 
of the extreme complexity of realising full integration (Haug, 2017), or as understanding of 
inclusion through the prism of the question of how to include persons with special needs in het- 
erogeneous groups and provide optimal conditions for high-quality learning (Warnock, 2010). 

Interestingly, the scores given to the statements indicate that teachers from special edu- 
cational institutions are the respondents who are least positively inclined towards general state- 
ments about inclusion and about SEN students. In the case of two of the four general statements 
(Table 1), statistically significant differences were apparent among respondents with regard to 
the institution they come from: the great majority of those employed in mainstream education- 
al institutions (92%) and those employed in special educational institutions (just under 90%) 
agree or strongly agree with the statement A focus on inclusion requires a lot of effort from the 
individual. The statement is supported to a lower degree (82%) by those from associations or 
NGOs. At the same time almost three quarters of respondents employed at special educational 
institutions expressed their disagreement with the claim /nclusion is a spontaneous process of 
accepting difference in society, while more than two thirds of volunteers from associations and 
NGOs also agreed with it. It is no surprise that pedagogical workers think about inclusion as 
a question of finding the appropriate place to educate persons with special needs, since their 
attitude towards SEN students and inclusion is established in the context of the prevailing 
(narrow) conception of inclusion in education in the country, while these questions are not of 
key importance for volunteers and they are not burdened by them. Both groups of pedagogical 
workers incline more towards the view that inclusion is not (nor can be) a spontaneous process 
of accepting difference. For them, the question of the inclusion of a student is a complex project 
that requires the establishment of special conditions and specially trained teachers. In the same 
way, it is no surprise to find that more than three quarters of teachers from special educational 
institutions feel themselves qualified to foster an inclusive community, since they are the ones 
who have this special knowledge. On the other hand, it is somewhat surprising to find that as 
many as 60% of teachers from mainstream educational institutions feel qualified for this task. 
This is surprising because of the existing two-track system of teacher education, in which there 
is a lack of knowledge about the general aspects and, for teachers from mainstream institutions, 
also the special aspects of inclusion or work with individual groups of frequently excluded 
children (Messner, Worek & Peéek, 2016; Peéek Cuk & Macura-Milovanovié, 2015). The rela- 
tively high percentage of agreement can be linked with the statement on assessing one's own 
abilities to the voluntary nature of the festival, which is an encouraging finding that points to 
the human resource potential of mainstream schools. The answers of representatives of associa- 
tions and NGOs were split between the option "Agree" (56%) and "Disagree" (43%). Although 
there are no statistically significant differences between the answers, the results show that for 
volunteers the attitude and value aspects are more important when it comes to establishing an 
inclusive culture, along with the belief that it is not only educational institutions and experts 
with specialist training who are responsible for establishing inclusion. 

An additional insight into what participants understand by the term "inclusive culture" 
was gained through the analysis of open questions. A small number of statements (6) were 
placed at the lowest level of development of the concept of inclusion (Haug, 2017), i.e. integra- 
tion. In the context of the narrow conception of inclusion, four sub-categories were created on 
the basis of the theoretical starting points presented. Analysis of the answers showed that within 
this conception an association tied to the integration of individuals or groups with special needs 
into mainstream environments prevails: majority of statements (20) were placed into the sub- 
category focus on the special needs/deficits of the individual or group; one statement among 
special pedagogical interventions (e.g. additional expert help), and one in the sub-category 
focus on the right of the individual to special treatment. No statements were placed in the fourth 
sub-category, appearance of a vulnerable person. Given the already highlighted critical as- 
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sessment of the currently applicable legislation in the country, which is not broadly inclusively 
designed, it is no surprise that respondents primarily relate inclusion to the inclusion of persons 
with special needs in suitable education programmes. 

The majority of respondents, however, showed attitudes that reflect elements of the 
broad understanding of inclusion. Therefore, the great majority of statements (70) was placed 
in one of seven sub-categories of the broad understanding of inclusion. Four of these stand 
out in terms of numbers: the largest number (20) were placed in the sub-category focus on all 
individuals, which undoubtedly reflects the influence of the international trends encouraged by 
The Salamanca Statement (1994). In second place (18 statements) is the sub-category diversity 
as a positive value of the community (Arduin, 2015; Haug, 2017; Lesar, 2009; Thomas, 2013). 
In third place (14 statements) comes the sub-category positive recognition (Fraser & Honneth, 
2003) and, in fourth place (13 statements), the sub-category participation (Kodele, 2017). Fes- 
tival participants showed a deviation from the conception that is characteristic of the Slovenian 
education system, where this deviation is most evident in the question regarding target groups, 
since SEN students are not at the centre of attention when we ask about establishing an inclu- 
sive climate. A high degree of positive evaluation of diversity is also apparent. Difference is not 
seen as an obstacle but as a challenge and perhaps even as a new quality. 

Attitudes that could be placed in the last three categories are less well represented: Nine 
statements relate to elimination of barriers in the environment, and four to the importance of a 
general didactic approach in establishing an inclusive culture. In the context of a festival that 
does not take place in a school environment, the latter is not even surprising. That participants 
in general think less about the nature of difference, its background and the identity of people 
facing barriers in education and life is indicated by two findings: no statement could be placed 
in the seventh sub-category appearance of a rich person (Kodele, 2017), while at the same time 
no statement could be placed in the category that mirrors it (appearance of a vulnerable person) 
in the context of the narrow understanding of inclusion. 


Conclusions 


Owing to the limitations of the research, some cautious about the findings are necessary. 
The research was based on a non-random and relatively small sample, which indicates — but 
does not prove — trends of connections and, together with qualitative analysis of open ques- 
tions, allows interpretations that have more the nature of theses for further research than that of 
generalised findings. The method of collecting data also represents a limitation. This took place 
in electronic form, a few days after the main spring event of the festival, and the questionnaire 
was only completed by mentors and volunteers, not students. Moreover, the research's focus on 
a single group of with special needs, namely persons with intellectual disabilities, is a further 
limitation. Research carried out in the context of Slovenia indicates that views differ on persons 
with special needs and their inclusion in mainstream schools. 

Having these limitations in mind, the results are nevertheless encouraging. Not only be- 
cause they are closer to the broad understanding of inclusion, but also because they show that 
both in education and in civil society there are individuals who (can) function as promoters of 
inclusion. One of the tasks of education is to contribute to the realisation of the principles of 
inclusion, including in the wider community, therefore a festival like this can be seen as an in- 
novative pedagogical tool by means of which a special educational institution is attempting to 
reconcile the tasks of education with the tasks of wider social policies and in this way strengthen 
the inclusive orientation both of the education system as a whole and of the community at large. 

It appears that people who are generally favourable towards ideas of inclusion can be di- 
vided into two groups according to the way they understand of inclusion and possibilities for its 
realisation. On the one hand, there are individuals who see inclusion as a complex professional 
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issue for which specialised knowledge is necessary and in which considerable effort needs to be 
invested. On the other hand, there are individuals — more frequently volunteers than pedagogi- 
cal workers — who see inclusion above all as a matter of a positive attitude towards diversity and 
the establishment of conditions in which everyone can coexist. The former view coincides with 
the narrow understanding of inclusion and the latter with the broad understanding of inclusion. 
This thesis is to a certain extent provocative and tentative. In the context of inclusive practice, 
further research might give more precise and in-depth explanation on the role and relationship 
between professionals versus volunteers as well as on the role of specialised knowledge and its 
relation to attitudes professionals hold. 
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